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ABSTRACT 

The problems confronting the translator of Amorican 
Indian literature are isaense- The history of European Indian 
relations has obscured nany original Indian values and attitudes and 
has substituted a set of simplistic and unreal Anglo attitudes that 
translators must transcend, anlike aiost Western literature, Indian 
literature does not instruct, but instead celebrates and invokes. In 
searching for the essence of a piece, the translator aust choose 
between satisfying the requirement to preserve the literal content of 
the work and satisfying the reguireaent that the translation convey 
the spirit of the original. Translation of native Anerican literature 
usually requires either a native sensitivity to the work or the aid 
of a native inforaant. Indian poetry is typically spare and even the 
lengthy and coaplex Navajo chantways abound with rarified and elusive 
syabolisB which seeas to defy elegant translation- Coapounding the 
semantic probleas is the fact that aost Indian literature has an 
intiaate place in a large context of cereaony that cannot be 
reproduced in print at all. The inflections of song and the rhythms 
of druB and dance are iapossible to replicate and usually lead 
translators to radically alter the form and even content of the 
Indian originals. (TS) 
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The true and lasting treasure of every huoan coaRunity lies 
in its wordc* While the graves of Mycenae yield up thoir ople;ic;ld 
contentst the folden la&oke are mute—tineless and masnificsnt, but as 
erapty, as alioaj and ultimately as profoundly frishtcnies as the 
coutha of the Stonehengo trilithons. But in worda ie power an<A 
Gtrongth ana vealth, and only the nan without a song is truly poor 
eiA alone* Ustil recently, the native Aaorican has be^en treated as 
if ho were a njan, not just without a treasure in words* b'lt almcet 
tts v;ithout v'ord3 of any kind. The inag© of tho stoic r<'d.:;i:in lo laoat 
obviously a staple oi' Anglo iinsuistic and cinemaijxc iXT;eraT;ure!i out 
even in historical atvdJes. particularly thos« which atteopt to chart 
the intricacies of Inaian-Anglo relc.tions* the Indian is nearly a 
fantoccino, a passive object to b* i;i-ana formed, destroyed, pitied, 
catalogue'l, and finally, sadly but gafely, isourned. The Indian is 
too often Unperson, dead or assimilated, defamed as ruthlese, de- 
praved, nomadic, and now, oost cruely, as a shiftless welfare spon^^jt 
drunkenly awaiting the montnly check from the BIA* 

Althqi'gh th« particular charges have changed over the years 
since the Whit^ European intaded the Western Heoiophere, the maligning 
of the native American thi'ough oaission and cooimission, whother de- 
liberate or fiotaken, has not. In the earliest contacts the Indiwa 
v.-iis £icen either as a simple, Sousaeauean purs being or aa a aubhusjan 
sava/jes in our literature these types are represented by Chateaubriand's 
Atn.la and Shakespeare « a Caliban, Curing tho first three-quarterc of 
the eighteenth century, the Indian caae to be seen as a sf.vago for the 
Kinple resson that, as the Anglo population grow and expanded inland, 
it consuated r.ore and more Indian land, a process that the Indian quite 
naturally raji^ntad and resisted. Savages were savages becauce they 
were not civilized, and the tmoivilitod could obviously have not true 
culture* However good, even idyllic, their life might seeta, it was 
still a savage life, a life that abounded in natural and therefore 
good virtuec. Th« dilewsia for the Christian Aaerican, then— and all 
Acericaao who wielded pc^wcr ware by definition Christian Aaericarus— 
was how to reconcile the God-given moral and intellectual virtues that 
the preChristianised Indian, ll!ce the prelap^arian Adam, had in fruit* 
ful and natural abunc-.nnce. The solution Americans found characterizes 
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th:; c:itir<> American experience t Progress* 

• ••tie I»idlan was tha remnant of a savage past e^rny 
from whicu civilized men had strugfjled to grow* To 
stud/ hiv: wa.'s to study the pact. To civilize him 
was to triumph over the past* (Hoy Harvey Pearcey 
Savr ,*:!.'.-.!'! and C iviliT'.a tion, Baltimore « Johns Hopkin© 
Univoryity Press, i^toT^) 

On-:- cultu-os were deutvoyed, or thought to be, it was possible 

to etudy the pieces, to pity, and to comprehend. Anthropologists and 
apol -^,;latn could ftafely talk about the native American without a fear 
thn' "iO njight i-aappcar on the dooretep. These later discussions 
uou-,J.:y t;ake one of several common forms, but each says more about 
Anf lo p'^iopectivas on Indians than about Indian perspectives on Anglos 
or 'ruUan on Indians* Common, especially in public school texts, !• 
the •cciitribvtions" approach where the gifts of Indian life are listed: 
mooc. .ins, medicine, crops, inventions, politics, ecology ("ecological 
man" has recently replaced "marginal man" and "noble savage" as an 
Indl n sooriquct.), tribalism, and the names of natural features, 
cxtxitBf and states* Another approach is the "great men" or "hero'* 
appiOi-ch which considers the ao-caXled political leaders who worked 
in th" Indian cauce. Yet another approach, more common recently, 
in-'ol-c- .laKlo eclf- flagellation, the "fx'aiidulent treaty" or "un.lust 
deirw.dtloa" approach* And finally, there iB the "wilderness poet»* 
ap,"- *:.>ch which finds a tranquilly recollecting rhymer in every tree. 
What if3 wrong about all these ways of considering the American Indian 
is thtt they all presuppose Anglo values* The '"contributions" are 
moaDt to upgrade Indians in Anglo eyes. The "great men" require a 
cul^-:r£il identity and an assumption about the Identical function of 
ceria:: a types of leaders in both cultures. The "fraudulent treaty*' 
arrai" *9 identical legal values for both groups and a prediapositioa 
tov^vc's Anglo guilt. And the "wilderness poet** finds an unctuoua 
mopt-r, plucking the same chordfg cprdio as Longfellow and Southey* 
Eveu Wiion the attributes of Indian culture and personality are pre- 
sented Hfi worthy of respect and even eroulatlon, they are so frequently 
ta' cn uut of coiit'jy.L, viewed as "Indian," not Ute, or Dakota, or 
Maleciue, tbat they are nearly maanlngleas for any but Anglos* 

But culture is not artifacts or history* It ia a congerica 
of ntsntaX constructs which describes how men think or evaltiate, and 
only ef^condarily how they act. Indeed, culture is mere restrictive 
than thats it is only those aspects of thinking that are shared by 
a coQisunity, that are publically acknowledged, overtly or covertly, 
as meaningful. Between Anglo and Indian cultum&t are rather striking 
differences in the organisation and importance cf things* For us, 
lifct consists of encounters with relative strangers, lasting a few 
mon^ont?* or months. We Invest ourselves In our independent histories 
and uro so acutely aware of our personal uniqueneiss that a sense of 
connunity Is usually impossible, unless It centers on a largely un- 
eetlafylng totenic label like lin guis t, T^^an, Jew, But for Indian 
people, as for other small, atabie societies, the culture frames m. 
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coherent network of reciprocal relationships* In the order of organ- 
isnsf individuals are born» live aoske brief tormt and die* leaving 
the enduring system of organization essentially unaltered* Since vc 
Anglos value the innovative above the traditional » both personally 
and societally^ we reveal ourselves in our literature as individuals) 
nakedly but proudly, whether that literature is purportedly personal 
(lyric) or societal (epic)* The poet i© inventor? creatinj; a purpose- 
fully unique artifact. For the native American, however, vhe self 
is unobtrusive and its art in words is paradoxically privai;e and' 
public at the saae time* Although Indian poetry is "owned" by its 
maker and this ownership is recognised even Ions li^eneratione after 
its maker is dead and hie naue forgotten,* it is the immediate and 
intimate possession of all who know it* Its owner is both creator 
and audience, the audience likewise creator and owner* Since it is 
sharedf Indian literature does not instruct but, ^ike the more faalll:^r 
sacred literature of Western Europe, celebrates and invoked* Even the 
most individualistic experiences, the vision quests of the peoples of 
the High Plains, were truly meaningful and powerful only when they had 
been remade in song. The truth of the vision quest, in other words, 
was not realized , for t1i<l qii<)ster or his community, until it had been 
"published. " 

Here in these fundamentally different cultural realities lies 
•the prime and most vexing problem in translating Indian literature* 
In searching for the essence of a piece, the translator must choose 
between satisfying the requirement to preserve the literal content of 
the work, neither adding concepts or images perhaps implicit in the 
original and unconsciously inferred by the native speakerAearer nor 
deleting "useless" repetitions or "blatant** coiBmonplaces that surprise 
and tire the English reader, and satisfying t^e roqulMsent that the 
translation convey the spirit of the original* Goodftranslation of 
any literature requires a native or near-native eenAltivity to both 
languages and few translators have the foresight to request a bilingual 
birth* Even on the apparently simpltat level of language, the issuer 
are far from clear* The Vhorf-Sapir hypothesis, that the normal 
categories, relations^ and collocations of a person's language in- 
fluence to a large degree what he may perceive, is useful in some 
measure* But an outsider can make too much of a given jdirasing because 
he fails to understand fully the force— or lack of force—the phrase 
may have for its ordinary user* To cito u set of trivial but effective 
examples: If we compare French J'ai faim (lit* *I have hu.iger*) with 
Irish Ta ocras orm (lit* *It is hunger on ne*) and English I am hungry , 
should we dwell ou the imagistic sffeetiveness of the Irlsh^phrase, t^e 
intimate identification of person and plight of the English, or the 
subtle and philosophical detachment of the French? And what then 
fliiould we make of the Navajo, which translates literally 'Hunger is 
killing me*? Such pretty judgments would be utterly fooli^ih, of 
eoitx's^f because each phrase is the most conmoaplace formtaation avail- 
able and invokes not the tiniest frisson of poetic delight in a native 
speaker* Translation io possible with the aid of a native informant, 
to be sure» but the translator must at least know which questions to 
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• laai.Hxi poetry Is typically spare and oven the lengthy and cooplex 

W-xvijo ?^nn;'<Ayti abound with rar.lfied and oluoive eymbolima which cceuo 
• o defy CA'^t;-1nt tranrnlation. The Inhere&t differencois between Iftnguases, 
rcrtsbinod v ith symbolic.':!, figurative or motaphoric manipulation of 
■>vixneiv:/ language, eocrot or esoteric language, and foosile of earlier, 
row arch -..Ic Ipnguago, nil contribute to a maddening Arabesque of 
'.•-.r^ninc l pnly the laoet perceptive and careful translator should 
i-ont"rOiit, 

Cnn'poundins these semantic tangles ia the fact that oost 
uvAif^n lAtcratvre has on intimate place ia a larger context of cero- 
r.: :y tlu.u vi».inot bo reproduced in print at all. Tho inflections of 
iMie, V:iu rythyas of drua and dance, the delicate and insubstantial 
S««tur<'.r! of the teller, are impossible to replicate in the nost careful 

explA.nntory notes, and it is this inability to provide the echoes 
ci loaghoure, lodgo, or hogan that has led translators like Jerooe 
a>'>+;henbvr:: to r,ltcr radically the foro and even content of the Indian 
-riftmait-.. ?:uch has been written about the deficiencieo of such an 
approach to translation (nost recently, to oy knowledge, in Wiiliaa 
v7is» Tine College Snglish article [vol. 35.693-703, March 197k] on 
/i?ierican Indian Veree Translations") and those 9t you who have aearched 
:. >r texts to teach or ciwply to read will need no further exampleo. 

vv . y uec?n... Host of us who teach Native iUserlean literature find our 
vl -.n^eo filled t^ith the scions of the white Diddle class who typically 
h .ve little aci'oamatic experience. Having the class divide into groups 

chant ftothenberg»s versions of the Seneca tdos songs, say, will 
hardly wlrg them away to the council fire, butTr"niay give then some 
idea of what it means to be part of small, coherent, and esoteric 
r.'^oup, participating in a meaningful community event* 

T 

^ BBHBKREB 
^ HSREBHSH 



The ft.rj.nnla are coming by KBHlfHHBH 

BSBBHHBB 
^ RSBSBBSB 

a 
1 

& 



^ii]2a!iiSS iaEiSiS* Garden City, New Yorkt Ooubleday, 1972, p. 16) 
Rothonberg adaits to remaking the poems t 

traaalation makoa a poem In this place th««*8 mnalogous 
in whole or in part to a poem is that plase. The mere 
the translator can perceive of the orlglnal-^-oot only 
the language but, more basically perhaps, the living 
voice of the 8lng«*r— the more of It he should be able 
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to ^Oliver. In tio ease process he will l>« preseatlng 
eoBothing— making sooething present, or oaking 
oojEGthint* a pro;?ont— for his own tiian and placo* 
("TotaX Translation," Stonjr Brook V'^.^Oi, 1969) 

Until racenMy, of coursAy iYidiein lifce.fature» x^as exclusiveay oral— 
formul*jt.ed, conniunicatedf and proservod in the spoken, chanted, and 
auns word, and th;»t compelling quality can still be evoked by trans- 
lations that fpil on ccholavly or critical gronndo, if they are sung. 
Ho.hcTibirs'fl versiono of IrdJoi; Jiitchell's Horog Sengs are eneroseing 
however little they sound like the Kava^Jo originals, and there ia 
Buch to be gained from the oxcitejaent they generate. 

. ^. "^^^'r- distinction usvally carefully made 

in studies of Western literature between poetry and prose, no less 
than that made between poetry and song, blurs into virtual insigni- 
ficance. As Frederic Webb Kwdge noted. 

Prose rituals are always intoned, and the delivery 
brings out the rhythmic character of the composition. 
Rituals that are sung differ from those that are 
intoned in that the words, in order to conform to the 
music, are drawn out by vowel prolongations. If the 
music is in the form of a chant, but little adjustment 
is required beyond the doublinc or nroloixsrut^nn a? fhf» 
vowels5 bui if the music is in" the form of the song, 
the treatccnt of the words is more complex; the musical 
phrase will determine the length of a line, and the 
number of musical phrases in the song the number of 
stanzas. ♦ • • In many of these [other, secular] songs 
the words are few, but they have been carefully chosen 
With reference to their capability of conveying the 
thought of the composer in a manner that, to the native's 
mind, will be poetic, not prosaic, ( Handbook of the 
American Indians N orth -of Mexico , Washington, 57 cTT 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30) 

This hiEh, oral art has dimensions that involve factors like memo- 
rization, intonation, precision, brevity, inflection, rhythm, pace, 
and drunatic effect. Even those pieces that most closely correspond 
^L!"Ll'nf folktales tend to be repeated with few variations 
from telliug to telling or even teller to teller. By way of example 
and conclusion, I would like to quote some rarities! recent and 
excellent translations of living Indian literature. lEhe three poeac 

^ J*''*''^ ^^^^''^ "Vishing Bone Cycle. ♦» They 
T cJ" ?' several occasions in virtually identical forms, by 

f!!«^fJ*"'^ S'***'/!;^^^ ^^^^ "^^•^ Oiibwa/ !l£e 

translator, Howard Norman, now a member of the Michigan Society of 
Fellows at the University of Michigan, is an urban Cree who has 
learned Cree as a second language. For the first I give the Cree in 
the translator's transcription and UteraX translation. 
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koo ch^ ho^ 
puko &oy oemo 
kvru es kun 
aa p^o ema m£stik 
otitupit atko 

wutikvun kwasakana okaplso 

oohapik^se 

uk^Qpe unikwuchpa 

koonechemutineswo 

nuspatiaiskwe 

tonne se muhukiano 

p&tchenetuchevEito 
ewlque washkuliikua 
payakwCihe nikotoo ipotsteyek 

ooenetispete 

uyaokutahto nikohtoo kisSv 
kisld^kew puyuta oosis tonik 
se p&ko erne tinite utitopu stao 
w*y otuan el^sheek 
wayoisteew otuan pawtawseo 
•vapua kaklsa payaw 
ot^mn otiskisn kooaechemutineswe 
aka pay&sow 

tannese yaslpu yehoo washkuhikun 
payakw{th« nlk^too ipoeatlyek 
ooaaetisp^ta 



2 try 

making wiahcs 
right way right 
then I wished a-tree 
upsido down 

branches [ turnad-intoj roots 
roots 

then the-squirrels 
[went-nei»d.ln£-to} i>.sk 
iBQlea 

how do we dig-travel down 
to [get] homo 

one-time happened that-way 

[also] then there was a time 
I remefflber it [clearly] 
I wished a-naa upside down 
hia feet [turned-intoj hio handa 

[and] in the-oorning 
hia shoes had to ask 
the-birds 

how do we fly up to [get] home 
one-time happened that-way 



1, I try to make wishes right 

Once I wished a tree upside down 
and its branches were the roots 
and all the squirrels 
had to ask the moles 
how do we dig down there 
to get home? 

One time it happened that way* 

Then there was ths time 

oh I resembor now 

1 wished a man upside down 

and hie feet were his hands 

and in the morni&g 

his shoes had to aks the birds 

how do we fly up there 

to get hose? 

One time it happened that way. 

In the telling of this poem, o»^y intiwaey rariedt 
ohanged «* man" to **ttf brother." 
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II* A 8nak(S lodt his oyoa once* 

Don*t bland thir. one on a&l 
It was the onowy owl 
he was playing the iroon. 
That owl closed hia eyes 
and QAt ir he fog troe 
with his te f£ice- 
Th» onake aOoKqci up throvgh the fog 
and onv that round iTaoci 
amd fiftid "Moon» dhow me a tseal*** 
Then that noon caD& down and took hie eyes* 



The final narrative of the cycle, number l6 in Noraan«c versions, 
gathers the wiching bono together with the other birdbones and the 
fca there, and they all fly sovth for the winter. Korean oomaentss 

The ic£ trees refers to the story of what happens, 
according to the Cree, to the trees in winter. It 
ia believed that the trees turn to ice in the wirter. 
Then in spring tney all turn back into trees, except 
for one* Thio one tree oelts into the water that will 
provide nourishwent for all the new-bora of the earth, 

X6* I see you bird bones 

and you better get ap and back together. 
Where are the feathers? 
It*s cold 

and oy toeth are rattling the rest of me 

and the ice trees are coning 

and the weasel hae his snow 

all over him already* 

I said this at the beginning of winter* 

I found thoce other bones 

lying there 

and leaped in with then* 

Then we walked around looking for the foathere. 

X had my sack Of old wishes with ae* 

Then we found the feathers 

they were on a little tree 

that had no leaves 

and trying to nake it fly. 

Kai they thought those twigs were bonesj 

Then all the feathers 

leaped on us 

and we flow south* 

This is what happened. 

Thi9 is how I went to nake wishes 

somewhere else. 

I brought ay sack of old wishes with ne* 
Sixteen poems of the cycle appeared in Alcherin^a 5.112-19 (1973)» 
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The probleoi^ confronting: the trajiols-twr of Araerlcan luAian 
litfsratu-e ave iBnouM.-!. Thi* bifstory of European-Xnc!|:?.a relaticns 
hac vbscurod Tjaxvy orj^iinal .Tndifvu value© nn4 attitude's and Siub- 
nti.tutcd r. act of fjLrjJiatic niid uiiri-»r.\ Ar-:'o attit^f^cfs that trcns- 
IfttorB ffiuot tranEccTiJl, both fox* theosclvet; and for t-iieir audi<?nceo, 
Thf» linruij^ti'i dif i't-renaea t)39&d by widely divergent languac^f? and 
tho parti C'-l^ix" psycbo.losical chAi-actor oT Indian cultuxva^ the 
ollipticnl avatorify '.f a ciortol.'— eharod worid-vicv f>nd the n.vtu**al 
refincraoRt, complexity, and rciiarvo of hi-jhly-developed art forms- 
all make acc!»8S to the world of the native American difficult. But 
good tr&nolaliiont faithful to the original and oorirs result, 
is po8eibl(?, ao Howard Norman's "Wiahinf; Bone Cycle*' and Senniis 
•i)cdIock'5 rinding th*^ Center; Knrrativc Poetry of the Z'-nj T&df ana 
(New Yorks Dial, l^y'^) chow. The effort requircfi© great but clearly 
worth it* For the otate of huiaan heinfj is an idea, an idea which he 
b^xis^ of hinself* Only whoa he is embodied in an idea and the idea is 
realized, as in lanfT^tage, can scan take poasession of hir.oolf. Man 
then realizec his humanity most fully in such art and traditional 
art hecomea the moral summation of a people* 
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